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TERMS: 

The Crrcuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6o0 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

P.anch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1nt# ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGez, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per q ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor fi to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 














sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood ° 


that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JUNE 21, 1875. 





SPELL IT OUT. 
[The following ingenious lines we clip from the /de- 
pendent. Those who are familiar with the Bible will 
readily supply the name intended :] 


A was a monarch who reigned in the East.—Esther 
i, %. 

B was a Chaldee, who made a great feast.—Daniel 
V, 1-4. 

C was veracious while others told lies.—Numbers 
xiii, 30-33. 

D was a woman, hervic and wise.—Judges iv, 4-14. 

E was a refuge, where David spared Saul.—I Sam., 
xxiv, I-7. 

F was a Roman accuser of Paul.—Acts xxvi, 24. 

G was a garden, a frequent resort.—John xviii 1-2; 
Matt. xxvi, 36. 

H was a city where David held court.—IL Samuel, 
ii, 11. 

I was a mocker, a very bad boy.—Genesis xvi, 16. 

J was a city, preferred as a joy.—Psalm cxxxvii, 6. 

K was the father, whose son was quite tall.—I Sam- 
uel, ix, 1-2. 

L was a proud one, who had a great fall.—Isaiah 
xiv, 12. 

M was a nephew, whose uncle was good.—Colos- 
sians iv, 10; Acts xi, 24. 

N was a city, long hid where it stood.—Zachariah 
ii, 13. 

O was a servant, acknowledged a brother.—Phile- 
mon i, 16. 

P was a Christian, greeting another.—II Timothy 
iv, 21. 

R was a damsel who knew a man’s voice.—Acts. 
xii, 13-14. 

S was a sovereign, who made a bad choice.—I 
Kings xi, 4-11. 

T was a seaport, where preaching was long.—Acts 
xx, 6-7. - : 

U was a teamster, struck dead for his wrong.—II 
Samuel vi, 7. 

V was a cast-off, and never restored.—Esther i, 19. 

Z was a ruin, with sorrow deplored.—Psalm cxxxvii. 

—Selected. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XVI. 


FTER Mr. Miller’s death, which occurred on 

the 16th of June, 1854, Charlotte spent 
three weeks in visiting the various Communities— 
Putney, Wallingford, Newark and Brooklyn—get- 
ting strength of heart from reunion with her sister 
Harriet in the last-mentioned home. On return- 
ing to Oneida she pursued her wonted course of 
usefulness with considerable apparent cheerfulness 
and serenity of spirit for a number of months. 
Preparations were making at this time for the con- 
solidation of the Brooklyn and Newark families 
with the central home at Oneida. The concentra- 
tion took place in December, 1854, and then, in- 
evitably a change came over Charlotte. She had 
borne up bravely under the burdens of her position 
as Mother of the Community while necessity re- 
quired; but from Brooklyn came Mr. Noyes, Mrs. 
Noyes, Mrs. Skinner, G. W. Noyes and others 
strong in the faith. Responsibility being thus in 
a great measure taken away, Charlotte soon began 
to droop; yet so gradual was her decline that few 
were aware but that she was as well as usual until 
it became evident to her nearest frienas that some- 
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thing must be done to restore her health. There 
seemed to be no specific disease attached to her— 
a daily diminution of strength accompanied by 
great depression of spirit was all that ailed her; yet 
she became very weak and much emaciated. 


In May, 1855, the Community sent her to Wal- 
lingford with the hope that rest and a change 
of climate would prove beneficial to her. We 
make a few extracts from a letter written soon 
after her arrival there: 


“ Wallingford, Fune 5, 1855. 

“DEAR BROTHER :—Your letter was very wel- 
come—also one from George. I have alsoreceiveda 
good note from James and Brother E. since coming 
here. I have beenrefreshed by them all—especially 
by a sentiment in James’s like this: ‘Rejoice not 
that the powers of disease or health are subject to 
us, but rather that our names are written in 
heaven.’ I feel that I have been learning this 
lesson, and am heartily thankful for the way God 
has taken to teach it me. I am made a partaker 
of Christ through this process of purging I have 
been going through, in a sense I never was before. 
I rejoice in beginning to find out that all things are 
loss and dross in comparison with the knowledge 
of Christ. 

“Wallingford is a beautiful place, and the very 
place, I think, for me. A genial atmosphere in- 
doors and out surrounds me. I am free from all 
care, and yet enjoy working with the family in their 
bees, sewing, house-work, etc., very much. I have 
been out-doors to work an hour or two every day 
since I came, except the last two days. To-day 
Susan and I helped the men on the new barn-walk, 
filling in, etc., for about an hour, and again this 
afternoon we hoed potatoes with Mr. Seymour an 
hour and a-half. We have fresh fish of various 
kinds brought to the door—besides eels, trout, etc., 
that our own folks catch. There is a promise of 
abundant fruits and vegetables. Flowers are not 
quite so plentiful as at Oneida—six hundred tulips 
for instance in blossom at once—but there is an 
abundance of pleasant shade and grass near the 
house, and fine walks close at hand. Weare much 
more shut out from the world here than at Oneida. 
I did not suppose there was such a difference. It 
seems to me there is a quiet ‘mind-your-own- 
business’ spirit in the character of these Con- 
necticut people which I never met before. 

“ Nature has been very bountiful in her gifts to 
this part of the country. Besides pure sweet air 
and water, there is a greater variety of wild flowers 
growing all about than in any place I ever lived. 
There are wild roses, wild bush honey-suckle, al- 
most as beautiful and fragrant as that cultivated in 
the garden; wild purple iris, a scarlet flower called 
Trooper, besides several others, purple and yellow, 
whose names I do not know. Then there are wild 
grapes, purple and white, large and sweet. Chest- 
nut and walnut and sassafras trees are near the 
house, etc., etc. I presume I shall find out many 
other things in the course of the summer. The 
river abounds in fish and eels—common and lam- 
prey—and furthermore, d/ack snakes three or four 
feet long are guite common! Two of that length 
have been killed since I came, right close by where 
we were at work. I was present at the death of 
one. But enough. 

“ Cohfessing Christ my lover and comforter and 
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Savior, I will bid you good night, praying that 
you may be blessed with all spiritual blessings, 
~ “Yours affectionately, CHARLOTTE.” 


The following sketch of autumn sights was writ- 
ten to her brother George, somewhat later: 

“DEAR G.:—You spoke in your last letter of 
having occasional longings for a view of New Eng- 
land scenery at this season—that your memories 
of it invest it with a peculiar charm which seems 
lacking in the landscape of the West. I imagine 
that the peculiar charm attaches a good deal to the 
groves and woods which clothe the hillsides and 
sprinkle the pastures of New England. I took a 
walk here the other evening about sunset, which 
recalled old times and scenes, when the beautiful 
woods above our Putney home were to us children 
a never-failing source of novelty and delight. The 
pleasantest memories of childhood with me are 
connectéd with the long walks we used to take in 
the woods and with our sports in the dried leaves, 
making moss-houses and playing around the old 
pond. 


“My walk I refer to was to the high cliff which 
they here call ‘the pulpit.’ I passed up the long 
garden alley and by the milk-yard at the end, and 
after crossing the fence entered the woods which 
commence here at the foot of Mount Tom, and 
extend an irregular belt of foliage up to the summit. 
As I walked slowly up, the pleasant autumn scent, 
given out I suppose by decaying leaves, was reviv- 
ing indeed. Then as I looked down my attention 
was caught by some novelty at every step. Sucha 
variety of little shoots springing from the ground, 
the seedlings I suppose of the trees; so many 
different kinds of moss, each tempting me to set 
my foot upon it to feel its velvety carpet; such a 
variety of grasses, of ferns, of fragrant herbs, 
pennyroyal and mountain mint, and the purple and 
yellow flowers which blossom after the frost ; each 
and all delighted sight and smell, and made me 
praise the wisdom and goodness of the Maker of 
them all. As I pass on, a green walnut lies before 
me, and I look up now to the green arch over head 
to see the parent tree, and think of the noble belt 
of chestnut and walnut trees that skirt the field 
just the other side of the fence. And now I notice 
the gray mossy rocks and stones which lift their’ 
heads here and there out of beds of moss and 
dried leaves. They look so o/d and time-worn 
—not sharp and ragged as if some convulsion of 
yesterday had scattered them there; but so long 
have they rested undisturbed that they are mel- 
lowed in shape and color into harmony with the 
prevailing tone around them. 


“ As I approached the top of the hill I left the 
woods behind and came out into a breezy sort of 
pasture covered with tall grass and shrubs, among 
which were blueberry bushes with some of the 
berries still on, and low juniper and cedar treese 
A few steps more and I came to the edge of the 
cliff. At this point which they call ‘the pulpit,’ 
and which is a shoulder of Mount Tom, as it is 
a little below the summit, the rocky mountain side 
descends almost perpendicularly to the level on 
which our house stands. To see the view which 
now greeted my eyes was well wort’) even a pain- 
ful ascent. Beneath lies the valley of the 
Quinnipiac, through which the course of the river 
is indented by an occasional glimpse of blue water, 
and by the serpentine fringe of willows which line 
its banks. Beyond, on a long gentle slope, the 
beautiful village of Wallingford stretches away 
north and south. To the south you see the tall 
spire of the church of Fair Haven, beyond which 
is the Sound. Turning to the north, rising among 
the Green Hills are seen the villages of Meriden, 
and still beyond them the Hanging Hills, whose 
peculiar and bold outline stands out clear and dis- 
tinct against the blue sky. Not only the sense of 





sight was pleased, but the air so fresh and fragrant 
on this breezy height was a luxury to breathe. I 
remained long enough to feel the refreshment of 
soul and body from the feast spread before me, 
and then returned the way I came, thanking God 
for the riches and beauty of his outward creation, 
which is really but an index of still more glorious 
interior treasures. 
“Yours affectionately, Cc. A. M.” 

Left to herself it would have been very easy for 
Charlotte to die; but the Community had need of 
her yet, and she could not be spared. Mr. 
Hamilton, who was then the Father of the Walling- 
ford family, held out to her a helping hand and 
sought to inspire her with the faith and courage 
with which his own heart was overflowing. He 
exhorted her to exercise in the open air, and ina 
sense may be said to have saved her life. By his 
words and example he stimulated her to action, 
and there among the New England hills and 
valleys swept by exhilarating Sound breezes, 
Charlotte set herself at work to regain her health 
with the earnestness with which a drowning man 
grasps ata bit of timber which floats within his 
reach. “How will it look?” is a question which 
sadly hampers woman’s freedom in a thousand 
ways ; butin our most desperate moments considera- 
tions of that kind are thrown to the winds, and 
Charlotte, in her new-born determination to /ive, 
put aside many fastidious notions which had been 
bred in her from infancy. Every day she went to 
Mr. Seymour, who had charge of the horticultural 
department, and asked for something to do. She 
planted, hoed, raked, and picked strawberries, and 
some days, for several hours together, she would 
ride horse while Mr. Seymour guided the cultiva- 
tor, between long rows of currant and raspberry- 
bushes or round and round the side-hill where the 
young peach-orchard was struggling for existence. 
“‘She was so anxious,” says Mr. Seymour, “not to 
yield to the spirit of disease that she would often 
say she did not dare lie down for a nap in the day- 
time.” All summer she pursued this course with- 
out any marked change in her condition ; but when 
harvest-time came she began to mend. 


During these months of suffering her contribu- 
tions to the CIRCULAR were frequent. The senti- 
ment of these articles is very good, but she had 
not then developed any characteristic style and in- 
deed had little confidence in her ability to edify 
with her pen. She never considered writing her 
forte. There is, however, a straightforward sim- 
plicity and earnestness about what she says that is 
far from displeasing, and she developed later a style 
of considerable vigor and terseness. From these 
contributions we select the following : 

““RESURRECTION DESTINY. 

“The remarks in the CIRCULAR sometime since, 
under the motto, ‘The Resurrection or Nothing.’ 
have interested me much. In the reflections 
suggested by that article, it has appeared to me 
that the miraculous power of our Savior, while 
on earth, over the elements, and his exemption 
from what are called the natural laws, are the con- 
ditions which all our desires really crave and hope 
for, in spite of the bondage of six thousand years 
to sinand death. Christ walked on the water, and 
enabled Peter to do so till fear overcame his faith. 
Christ became visible or invisible at pleasure, and 
showed in every way that he was completely supe- 
rior to the domination of any system of law. Has 
not the knowledge of ¢vé/ which Adam gained in 
the garden of Eden been the cause of all this 
bondage to creation which we suffer under? The 
little child who knows neither good nor evil is per- 
fectly fearless, and if allowed to act itself out free- 
ly would acknowledge no natural laws and would 
not conceive that any thing was its enemy. It 
would quickly discover, to be sure, that it was mis- 
taken in some things ; but is not its fearless simpli- 





city in respect to evil, a relic of the old dominion 
that Adam once enjoyed when he was in true rela- 
tions with God and creation? Christ said of little 
children, ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven ;’ 
and again, ‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Their fearlessness respecting 
evil, it seems to me, is one great reason why Christ 
thus spake. They approach nearer to sympathy 
with his own state than the old and wise, who have 
increased in the knowledge of evil and subjection 
to it. When the childlike state is attained by be- 
lievers.as a body, have we not reason to expect 
that creation will be subdued to harmony with it? 
To be children and yet have the whole material 
world, all the elements of nature, in their present 
dominion over us, would seem to leave us more 
defenceless than now. The passage in Isaiah so 
often quoted as describing the millennium points 
conclusively to the state of peaceful conquest of 
creation, that we hope and wait for: ‘The wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together ; and a little child shall 
lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
their young ones shall lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice- 
den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of know!l- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ Isa. 
11:6-9. To know the Lord is life eternal, and when 
the earth is full of that knowledge we may well be- 
lieve that evil and the remembrance of it will be 
obliterated from creation. C. A. M.” 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 





EDITOR OF CIRCULAR:—I have noticed quite 
frequently of late in your valuable and interesting 
journal, articles on psychological phenomena, and 
have taken considerable interest in them, particu- 
larly as I have had some limited experience as a 
writing-medium during the past six months. As 
you invite exchange of thought among your readers 
for mutual improvement, I desire, through your 
columns, to propound a question which has often 
occurred to me, but which I have never seen 
treated upon, although I confess that I have never 
read many spiritual publications because I have lit- 
tle confidence in them. All spiritual lectures, pub- 
lications or communications that I have heard, 
read or received, treat principally upon the exist- 
ence of the spirit after death. The process of 
leaving the body I have seen elaborately explained, 
but not so with the question I wished solved. 
How does the spirit get into the body? At what 
period of man’s existence does the spirit, soul, in- 
telligence or psyche, call it what you will, take 
possession of the body, and control its actions ? 
Is spirit hereditary, specially created for each in- 
dividual, or does the spirit of some lower animal, 
after several upward steps, perhaps, advance to the 
position of chief-engineer of the highest of God’s 
animated mechanisms, man ? 

Possibly I may attach too much importance to 
these questions, but to me they form an essential 
point, in fact the very starting-point of psychologi- 
cal investigations. A STUDENT. 

Our correspondent seeks to know what no man 
can as yet authoritatively declare. Whether the 
great Creator causes the existence of a new soul 
at the moment of conception, at the period of 
quickening, or whether it is breathed into the child 
with its first breath, we can not tell. It is possible 
that an immortal spirit is represented in the mi- 
nutest organic cell which grows. It is an interest- 
ing psychological question how mature the infant 
or foetus must be in order that its spirit or soul 
may, in case the body then dies, or is destroyed, 
continue to develop in the spirit world. For the 
answer to this and similar questions we must await 
more light. 


It is remarkable how readily people are brought 
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to attempt practical Communism nowadays. Like 
the writer of the following, they lose very little time 
between the first knowledge of the idea and the 
preliminary organization: 

“ Epiror CIRCULAR :—Having heard of your society, 
and thinking it a good institution, we would like to start 
one here. And I wish to know how to proceed, and also 
would like to know some of your rules and regulations. 

8. R. P.” 

The way to proceed is to study carefully the his- 
tory of past Communistic attempts, and the causes 
of their success or failure, before entering on the 
perplexities of practically organizing such a family. 
Read the History of American Socialisms. 





To become a believer is not the result of a fit of 
enthusiasm, as if the wind were to blow upon a per- 
son and he straightway become perfect; but we must 
hear, learn, pray, read, inquire, until we are trans- 
formed from one degree of conviction to another. 


PHYSICAL SALVATION. 





We have just received the following letter from 
Dr. Miller : 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—In your issue of June 7th, I 
observed two points which I think are of very great im- 
portance to the human family. One of these points 
was brought out by G. W. N. in his article on “ Stirpi- 
culture,” and the other by N., at one of your evening 
meetings. The first one of these points was that of the 
way of ridding the world of hereditary sin, and the 
second was the way to rid the world of the effects of 
sin whether hereditary or not. It seems to me that the 
idea that we are all sinners by nature and that we are 
subject to sickness, pain, and death, in consequence of 
the sins of Adam and Eve, or of the sins of any of our 
forefathers or foremothers, has prevailed about long 
enough. If sickness and sin are entailed from parents 
to children, I move that we put a stop to those parents 
who are either sick or sinners from having children. 
Whai the world wants is a race of men and women who 
have strong, healthy bodies, and vigorous and well-bal- 
anced mental and moral organizations, so that they will 
have no temptation to do any thing wrong. I don’t see 
why society has not just as good a right to stop the 
hereditary transmission of disease and crime, as it has 
to stop its spread in society as it exists to-day. I can’t 
see why it is not just as right to prohibit and punish a 
person for transmitting disease and crime to others, as 
it is to try to prohibit and punish a person for spreading 
disease, or committing crime in any community. If a 
person is known to be a habitual criminal, why not take 
away his power to propagate his criminality. If he 
does not forfeit his right to life, it seems to me that he 
does forfeit his right to inflict upon society any more 
criminals of his stamp. And would not the best inter- 
ests of society and the world at large be subserved by 
emasculating all such? 


Again, a person who has become constitutionally dis- 
eased has no right to inflict upon society, or upon his 
posterity, his constitutional infirmities. Has not socie- 
ty a perfect right to prohibit such diseased persons 
from having children? Hereditary diseases and trans- 
mitted sin have been palmed off on the world as an un- 
avoidable necessity long enough. Let all those who are 
not physically sound and able to have healthy children 
and support them, live in celibacy. They will be better 
off and so will the world for sucha course. Why not 
compel them to live Shakers. If your Community has 
discovered any means of stopping this hereditary pro- 
pagation of sin, disease and defurmity, do, for human- 
ity’s sake show it up, so that the world can see what it 
is. I think it is high time that sin, sickness and death 
were stopped. I am thinking of getting up an abolition- 
of-death society, and if I don’t live to see the fell de- 
stroyer banished from the world, I hope somebody else 
will. We read in the Bible that the last enemy to be 
destroyed is death. Why not begin a warfare upon 
the grim monster now? Christ made bodily whole al! 
who believed on him, and healed all those whose sins 
he forgave. “As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in me shall 
never die.” “The wages of sin is death.” “ Whoso- 





ever is born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed 
remaineth in him and he can not sin because he is born 
of God.” These, and like passages, go to prove that 
Christ is a physical as well as a spiritual Savior, so that 
the titles given him by them are well deserved. 
E. P. MIlLER. 
Bath Hotel, 39 & 41 West 26th-St., New York. 


Earnest thinkers are giving more and more atten- 
tion to this question of how to control human 
propagation so as to prevent those who are unfit, 
by reason of moral or physical diseases, from tak- 
ing part in it. Very many acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of such control, but none see how it can be 
practically secured. There is but one way to do it. 
It can not be done in ordinary marriage. But in 
a form of complex marriage like that of our Com- 
munities, the matter can be experimentally studied 
in a scientific spirit. Good combinations can be 
made and bad ones avoided, so far as our wisdom 
enables us to foresee the results. To make any 
progress in stirpiculture it is necessary that a great 
many people should love each other well enough, 
all round, to have children when it is desirable, and 
well enough to refrain from having them when 
there is danger that the children would not be well 
constituted. And where the practice of Male Con- 
tinence obtains it is not necessary that those who 
are disqualified for propagation should lead a celi- 
bate life as the Doctor proposes. They may enjoy 
the social part of the sexual act and thus cheerfully 
abstain from propagating. In a Community they 
may also enjoy the children which are born, per- 
haps as fully as if they were their own. It is a 
perpetual astonishment to me to see how perfectly 
the form of society into which God’s providences 
have moulded the Oneida Community, is adapted 
to the study of these stirpicultural questions. I 
do not believe Mr. Noyes himself foresaw half 
the advantages which would result from following 
the inspirations given him. He was led to take 
step after step, all tending in the right direction. 

I do not know what the Doctor’s idea is in re- 
gard to an “abolition-of-death society.” The O. 
C. is practically such a society. It has been fight- 
ing disease and death for several decades, with 
resolute earnestness. It has studied the spiritual 
nature of disease, and has gained some great vic- 
tories. At the present time our people at W. C. 
are engaged in a regular campaign against the fever 
and ague, using as one principal weapon Dr. Mil- 
ler’s style of Turkish Bath. The people of the 
town are beginning to take courage. 


We are glad to see the Doctor’s enthusiasm, 
and that he acknowledges faith in Christ as that 
on which we must rely for success in overcoming 
disease. Christ was and is the great healer. Is 
not his spirit now working in the world to produce 
a general health-revival, one which shall overthrow 
the strongholds of disease ? F. W. S. 


“T can’t bear children,” said Miss Prim disdain- 
fully. 

Mrs. Partington looked at her over her specta- 
cles mildly before she replied, 

‘Perhaps if you could, you would like them bet- 
ter.” 


POTATOES. 








CHAPTER II. 

N the preceding chapter I mentioned the varia- 
tions of color between red and white, which are 

to be found among the progeny of the White Peach- 
blow. I gave a description of the double-eyed red 
ones which I think I shall christen “the Mastodon.” 
In striking contrast to this variety, is a white potato 
which I have called the “ Peachblow’s Grandson.” 
It was, I believe, grown from the seed in 1869. 
This variety is smoother than the White Peach- 
blow, and grows to greater size. Its worst trait is 
an occasional tendency on the part of the largest 





sized ones to be hollow. But of eighty-eight vari- 
eties of potatoes, this is the best I have tested. I 
saved but one tuber, and last year its progeny 
amounted to more than sixty bushels. A special 
Providence seems to favor its multiplication this 
spring. 

Last fall we deposited the potatoes which we intend- 
ed for seed, in heaps about the fields. They were 
mostly White Peachblows ; but one heap of twenty- 
five bushels, were ‘* Peachblow’s Grandson.” The 
winter being a cold one, in our zeal to guard against 
frost, we covered them so thoroughly that two or 
three heaps rotted down. The Grandsons escaped, 
but by a curious mistake nearly all of the remain- 
ing White Peachblows were used on the table. So 
the whole twenty-five bushels of Grandsons were 
planted. The best wish that I can conceive for 
them is that they may make their originator famous, 
I do not see why itis not in every way as com- 
mendable to elevate one’s self so that one can step 
into the temple of fame from the top of a barrel of 
potatoes, as from a pile of dead people, as many 
have done. 

Between the two extreme varieties above described 
may be noticed red potatoes with red streaks 
inside of them; red potatoes that are white or 
yellow inside ; potatoes with a light pink skin; po- 
tatoes with irregular blotches of red on their skins, 
and every conceivable gradation to pure white. As 
for shape, both of tubers and vines, it is impossible 
to describe their infinite variations. 


I anticipate a jolly time next fall, digging the 
product of about three gallons and a-half of seed- 
ling potatoes that I planted this spring. In size 
they were from the diameter of a small pea to that 
of a dollar, and each potato came from a different 
seed. 


If I were capable of it I would like to analyze 
and explain the peculiar charm that attends this 
business of raising seedlings. The most that I 
can do, is to point out one peculiarity that pertains 
to this business which is common to all pursuits 
that a person takes hold of with zest. 


Every one loves to take part in controlling great 
and mysterious forces, the workings and results of 
which can not be easily calculated. It is interest- 
ing to a novice to hoist the gate of a water-wheel 
that drives a great mass of machinery, or to control 
the motions of a locomotive, or to fire a gun, or in 
short, to do any thing that lets loose a power that 
is greater than one’s self. Just so in raising potato 
seedlings ; a person is dealing with the great, power- 
ful and skillful principles of life that are capable of 
producing results far beyond any thing of which 
we are able to conceive. It may be that the raiser 
of seedling potatoes partakes in some slight meas- 
ure of the same charm that has always attended 
the work of raising seedling human beings, and has 
made that business so popular ever since the days 
of Adam and Eve. ey 


BIG worRDs.—A citizen of Baltimore has been 
hunting up some big words, and publishes them in 
the American for the benefit of the getters-up of spell 
ing matches. The first word offered is said to be 
the longest word in the English language, used oft- 
en in old plays and placed in the mouth of Costard, 
the clown in “ Love’s Labor Lost,” Act V., Scene I. 
“ Honorificabilitudinitatibus.” 


The next in Pilgrims of the Rhine, by Bulwer, “ Am- 
oronthologosphorus.” 

The next from Rabelais, “ Antiperuatametananaparb- 
eugedamphic—Ribrationestooreucantium.” 

The next is the name of an officer now in Madrid, 
“Don Juan Nepomuceno de Burionagonatorecagageasc 
olcha.’ 

The next is a town in the Isle’ of Mull, “Drintardh- 
vrichhillichattan.” 

The next, “ Jungefrauenzimmerdurchschwindsuchttoe- 
dtungsgefenverein.” 

“Nitrophenylenediamine” and “ Polyphrasticonting 
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mimegaloudeolation,” are two words that recently ap- 
peared in the London Zimes and Star. 

“‘Sankashtaclaturvocthirratclyapana.”’ 

“ Swapanclaksharimahamantrastora.” The names of 
two productions of Sanskrit literature. 

“ Lepadotemachoseladogaleokranioleiphanodrimupot- 
rimmatokichlepikossupho p hattoperisterrtlsktruonopteg- 
kephlokiglopeleiolagoossiraiobaphetraganopterugon.” 

This last word is the longest in any language. It may 
be found in the “ Ekklesiazouzai” of Aristophanes, a 
very excellent comedy, and placed in the mouth of one 
of the actors. It consists of 169 letters, and makes 
seventy-seven syllables, and must have created some 
laughter when spoken. Some actors of the present day 
would hardly risk it.—M. Y. 7imes. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 





Harriet M. WorpbeEN, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, ¥UNE 21, 


IS BEECHER BEACHED? 


A SINGULAR RETRIBUTION. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER is a man who, 

notwithstanding his reputed spiritual acquire- 
ments, has preached and taught, during the whole 
course of his ministry, that to sin is unavoidable. 
He has preached that ‘‘no man liveth and sinneth 
not.” Only two or three years ago, when his pres- 
ent troubles were brewing, he said, in one of his 
discourses: 

“There is no man that lives that does not sin. 
There is no man that lives who can not be made to 
sin. All men could not be made to sin in the same way. 
Some men can not be made to sin by meat and drink. 
Others can. And of those who can not be made to sin 
by meat and drink, some can be made to sin by tempta- 
tions of money. There is many and many a man whose 
morals are pure enough, but whose avarice is as intense 
as a furnace of fire ; and he might be made to sin there. 
He might not at one, or two, or three degrees, but he 
might at twenty or thirty degrees. Some are fusible at 
alow temperature, like lead, and others require the 
compound blow-pipe to fuse them ; but there is no man 
who can not be fused at some point. Some may be 
warped by their sympathies and affections who could 
not by their pride. But though one might nut be, 
toppled over by pride, he might by vanity. And 
though one might not be made to yield by vanity, he 
might be led into compliance by benevolence and gentle- 
ness and good will. Some men can be overcome in one 
way, and some in another. Somewhere or other there is 
a joint in the harness through which the arrow could go. 
The implication is that every man is temptable, and that 
no man, being tempted has power to cure himself.” 

I could quote other passages from his reported 
sermons, showing that this has been a settled be- 
lief with him. It is a belief based on the mis- 
taken notion that the seventh chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans was intended as a descrip- 
tion of true Christian experience. ‘For the good 
that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” This is the doctrine to which he 
has clung. It does not do justice to the Bible as a 
whole, because it confounds the old and new cove- 
nants, and carries the imperfections of Judaism 
over into the Christian dispensation. To one who 
has studied the religious experiences of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and of Henry Ward there is a painful 
conviction that neither father nor son has acted 
squarely up to the light they had in regard to the 
necessity of a sinless life to salvation. We pub- 
lished last year a series of articles entitled ‘“‘ The 
Record of the Beechers,” which show how clearly 
they saw the truth in regard to security in holiness, 
and how near they came to being converted to Per- 
fectionism. But, moved by an outcry from the 
churches, or actuated by a fear of losing their in- 
fluence, they again confessed allegiance to sin. 
Now see the result. 

In the course of the great trial in Brooklyn, Mr. 





Evarts has steadily sought to defend Mr. Beecher 
by showing how impossible it is that he could have 
committed the acts charged, on account of his 
great moral culture and long religious training, 
which ought, Mr. Evarts argues, to raise a pre- 
sumption in favor of his sinlessness such that none 
but the most positive proof could disturb it. This 
looks reasonable and naturally has greatforce. But 
Mr. Beach, in his turn, takes up and applies Mr. 
Beecher’s old theory that all men are sinful, every 
man having his fusible point. He is able to quote 
Mr. Beecher’s own words against him, claiming 
that Mr. Beecher is no exception to the general 
doctrine of human depravity, and arguing that this 
entirely overcomes the favorable presumption 
which might otherwise be raised by previous good 
conduct. Here is an extract from Mr. Beach’s 
speech : 


“ The argument prevailing through all the addresses of 
my learned friend is: ‘Why Mr. Beecher is a good 
man; he has been a serviceable man to the world; he 
has been a great preacher, a great author, and distin- 
guished in the lyceum and upon the platform; rendered 
great service to the world; he is a great man, and there- 
fore,’ says my friend, Mr. Evarts, ‘it is impossible that 
he should have committed this offense. It is against the 
law of his nature; it is against all the impulses of his 
being ; it is against all the training and the discipline of 
his life ; he can not have been guilty; it is a miracle; it 
is a miracle if he was guilty; and you, gentlemen on the 
part of the plaintiff, why, you must produce sufficient 
evidence to convince the jury that a miracle has hap- 
pened in our midst.’ Well, what is this teaching, gen- 
tlemen? Is all our experience in life to be disregarded? 
Are we to have a new version of the Scriptures? Are 
we to have new teachings in regard to the nature and 
the fall of man? Are we to be told that there is no sin 
among the apparently pure and great? That there is 
no hypocrisy in the world? That there is nobody who 
steals the livery of heaven to serve the devil in? Isthat 
our observation of the world? I know Mr. Beecher 
does not believe in original sin; I think—TI am sure he 
does not believe in total depravity; but what becomes, 
under this doctrine of Mr. Evarts, of the teachings of 
Scripture that we are utterly depraved, that none of us 
are good, no not one? that the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked? What becomes of 
this theory of the depravity of human nature? Was 
there a fall, and in the sin of Adam did all men sin? 
Is it the teaching of inspiration that human nature is 
depraved, deceitful and desperate ? And what becomes 
of the Atonement, if not so? What necessity was there 
for the suffering of a God? What becomes of the 
agony of Gethsemane, and of Calvary? Where was 
the necessity that a God should descend and die to re- 
deem the sins of humanity? All this isto be rewritten if 
it is a miracle that good men apparently should sin with 
all this leaven of unrighteousness, with all these wicked 
and sinful tendencies of the nature, when it requires 
constant guardianship of the Holy Spirit to hold the re- 
deemed heart true to its faith and professions in its life. 
If these things are true, what becomes of the doctrines 
of my learned friend, who stands before you, and in the 
presence of direct proof, in the presence of confessions 
and conferences which could only be produced by the 
consciousness of most deep depravity, who yet says that 
this man is pure and saintly and God-like, and that nev- 
er in his whole life has his garment been stained by the 
smell or spot of sin? Well, gentlemen, this has been 
the theme on which the most pathetic eloquence and the 
highest utterances of the greatest oratory have been dis- 
played for thirteen days before this jury andthe world. 
It is the only impressive, stirring, moving argument 
which has been addressed in so many forms, with such 
powerful ingenuity by my learned adversaries. 

“T deny the proposition. Great and good as Mr. 
Beecher may have been, he is yet, in the eye of God and 
in the eye of men, a fallible sinner. There is no one 
perfect, no not one.” 

Thus, singularly enough, one of the main issues 
of the trial is on the question whether it is possible 
to live without sinning; and if Mr. Beecher is con- 
victed he will owe it to his past unfaithfulness in 
not confessing the possibility of salvation from sin 





in this present life, through union with Christ. 
Mr. Beach’s argument on this point is, theologically 
considered, weak, and might have been easily over- 
thrown had not Mr. Beecher’s mouth been closed 
by his past utterances. If he could have affirmed 
his own security from sin he would have stood on 
comparatively strong ground, where his past record 
would have supported him. Whichever way the 
verdict goes, this is certainly the lesson intended 
for Mr. Beecher ; for it affects not only his present 
life, but also his hereafter. Let him therefore 
abandon now that rickety old system of morality 
which countenances sin, and advocate henceforth 
a perfect life. ; F. W. S. 


“THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 





i ligne authors of “The Unseen Universe,” the 
work of which we made some notice last 
week, base their argument for the existence of a 
spiritual order of things upon proof of the tempo- 
rary nature of the external, sense-perceptible uni- 
verse. This proof they consider complete. Ap- 
plying the principle of Continuity, which requires 
an orderly succession of events in nature, uninter- 
rupted by occurrences which have no cause, the 
conclusion is, that when the universe of matter 
began, it sprang, by the operation of adequate 
causes, from a pre-existing universe of force acting 
in ways unknown to our senses, constituting in 
fact, a universe in some way similar to the one we 
see around us, but invisible to us. 


The proof of the temporary nature of the physi- 
cal universe is rather complicated for those who 
have not followed the progress of late studies as 
to the nature of matter and force ; but a brief pre- 
sentation of it may not be uninteresting. If a can- 
non ball be shot directly upward, a certain force or 
energy is expended by the explosion of the gun- 
powder, driving the ball from the muzzle of the 
cannon with great velocity. As it rises, it continu- 
ally loses velocity until a point is reached, where it 
stops and begins todescend. Suppose now, that it 
was shot up the face of a very high cliff, and ar- 
rived at the turning point, just at the top, and so 
near the cliff that a man standing on the edge puts 
out his hand and takes the ball at the instant it 
stands still. It is the same ball which left the base 
of the cliff; no change can be discovered in it. 
And yet all the energy of the explosion has been 
expended on it. Where has the energy gone? 
Previous to the rise of the modern theory of the 
indestructible nature of energy, no answer to this 
question could be found. The energy had disap- 
peared. That was all. But on attentively con- 
sidering the cannon ball we find that although it is 
not changed in itself, its Aosétion is very different 
from that at the bottom of the cliff, and the present 
position has peculiar properties by which we can 
restore the energy which has been apparently lost. 
For if the man lets the ball go, it will fall and 
reach the cannon at the base of the cliff, with the 
original velocity. Thus it has all the energy re- 
stored which was lost in the ascent and we see 
that the energy did not really cease to exist, but 
changed its form. It became energy of position. 
But the ball is stopped when it reaches the bottom, 
and no longer has motion or high position. Where 
has the energy now gone? Investigation has 
shown that in this case it turns to /eaz¢, or molecu- 
lar energy, and then may radiate away into space 
and thus assume the form of radiant energy. If 
we inquire where the energy in the powder came 
_from, we find that it was the result of chemical 
combination, and so existed previously in the form 
of energy of position by which the particles of the 
different constituents of the powder were kept 
away from the strong power of chemical attraction. 
Thus we see that energy assumes a variety of 
forms, and nature is full of its transformations, 
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If now, we inquire into the transformations of 
energy taking place in the universe around us, we 
find that when energy of position changes to visi- 
ble motion and this to heat, the change is complete 
And in most cases of change of energy, none of 
the previous form is left. We find many examples 
in nature of the complete change of one form of 
energy to another, except in the case of heat. 
Heat is never found to change entirely to any other 
form of energy. A part of it is always communi- 
cated by radiation to surrounding bodies and final- 
ly dismissed on an endless journey through space. 
If this is universally true, we see no escape from 
the conclusion that heat is on the gain throughout 
the universe at the expense of other forms of en- 
ergy. A careful survey of the operations of the 
solar system for instance, shows that it is constant- 
ly losing immense quantities of heat. Prof: 
Balfour Stewart has called heat the great waste- 
heap of the universe. When energy is traced back 
to its origin it is always found to arise—whatever 
may have been its transformation—in the energy 
of position of matter. The sun’s heat is “ squeezed 
out,” as it might be termed, by the condensation 
taking place in the body of the luminary, by the 
power of gravitation ; and there is no doubt that 
the energy of position of the matter composing 
the planets will sometime assume the form of heat 
by their descent into the sun. Thus as we trace 
back the chain of energy we find it arising in the 
first place, in the distance between the parts of the 
matter composing the universe which is acted on 
by gravitation. If the search is carried back to 
the time when all energy was that of position, 
which seems inevitable, we reach a conception of 
the universe when its matter was universally 
diffused without heat, light, electricity, or motion— 
in fact showing none of the characteristics by 
which we recognize it. These all lay latent as 
future possibilities to be produced by the approach 
and collision of the component parts of the nebula. 
At this point, when gravitation began to act on 
what we call matter, the wing of speculation in its 
backward flight is exhausted. The known laws of 
matter offer not the slightest clue to the mystery 
of the cause which led to this state of things. 
This was the beginning of the universe of matter 
as we know it. 


If, on the other hand we try to trace the proba- 
ble future course of the universe, we shall find heat 
continually on the gain, and we shall finally reach 
a point at which all the energy of position which 
has been available has been changed to heat : and 
as the tendency of heat is to distribute itself 
through space and to bring all bodies in space to 
an equilibrium, the high temperature of the sun 
and stars, which is the immediate product of the 
change from energy of position, will be lost. All 
the matter in the universe will then be welded into 
one mass which will have only the temperature of 
surrounding space; a point so low, if not the ob- 
solute zero of cold, that matter would probably lose 
all the characteristics by which we now recognize it. 

Thus we see that the universe now subject to 
the laws we can understand began in time, and will 
probably end in time. It is evanescent. The 
authors of “The Unseen Universe,” after giving the 
argument, of which the above is a rough sketch, 
proceed to the discussion of the origin of this uni- 
verse by development under intelligent supervision 
from an anterior invisible universe resembling ours 
in being the seat of intelligence in organic bodies. 
This unseen universe upon which the visible one 
was founded, they argue must continue to exist, 
and will probably receive the ruins of visible mat- 
ter when the present order of things becomes 
effete. It is the foundation of the visible order, 
and overlaps it, in time, at both ends. _ It is possi- 
ble that this unseen universe was the product of 
another still anterior, and this of another ad inji- 





nitum. In short the authors suggest that the 
whole of things seen and unseen has structural 
depths which are infinite as are the depths of time 
and space. 

The authors go on to discuss the possibilities 
that the soul of man is related to these inner uni- 
verses so that it will go on from one to the other 
with its memory and activities undiminished. It 
is impossible to do justice to the book in a short 
abstract. Any of our readers who are interested 
in such speculations would do well to read it. 

7. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





EXPENSE OF THE AGUE. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—It occurs to us that it would 
be an interesting thing to know how much it costs 
a man, a family, or a Community, to have the ague. 
It is almost impossible to get exact statistics on 
this subject, so that we must content ourselves with 
what may appear an approximate estimate. We 
are not very apt to reckon values by dollars and 
cents, in such matters, especially when a public loss 
or benefit is involved, but the idea was suggested 
to us by the following incident : 


On Wednesday the 19th inst., came to us John 
Downey of Quinnipiac ; he is a farm-hand, having 
a wife and six children. Those who know any 
thing about the labor question know that such men 
at the best, find it difficult to “make both ends 
meet ;” take from them their health, and you take 
their sole means of support. 
tacked with ague the previous Sunday, and was 
completely prostrated by it. The chills came on at 
10 A.M., and the fever following it lasted till 7 P.M., 
and so violent was it, that he told us he was “en- 
tirely out of his head.” There was one day’s work 
gone! On the following Monday he was able to 
work a little, but a sick man 1s not worth half pay ; 
however, we will only charge ague with half a day 
for that. Tuesday he had his attack again, which 
lasted all day ; debit of two days and a-half to 
ague. Now, how long this would have gone on, 
we can’t tell; judging from our past experience, we 
suppose that the average duration of the ague 
under the ordinary quinine treatment, is from six 
to eight weeks. With us it has probably exceeded 
that time. But, on the Wednesday morning follow- 
ing, John Downey came to us, as I have said; we gave 
him a Turkish Bath telling him to come next morn- 
ing before his chill began. The next morning ac- 
cordingly, he was on hand at ten o’clock, feeling 
somewhat cold about the extremities and having a 
good blue color under his nails. We let him wait till 
he felt “the chills creeping in his spine and his 
hair begin to tingle;” then we sweated him, 
and after carefully cooling him off, sent him home 
with instructions to keep quiet, and if he felt any 
fever during the day, to come back and take another 
bath. We saw nothing more of him till after work 
hours the following day, when he told us that he 
went right home and plowed all day, and felt all 
right. He sends word that he is coming to take 
more baths, but that he is free from the ague. In 
this case, all we have to charge ague, is three days’ 
work, say four dollars and a-half, and two baths, 
one dollar; inall five and a-half dollars. If the dis- 
ease had taken its natural course, it would probably 
have cost him eighteen days’ work, or more. 


Those who have the easier part of life, can scarce- 
ly conceive what a catastrophe such a visitation 
must be to a farm hand in this the busiest part of a 
very backward season. His neighbors, he tells us, 
are most of them more or less afflicted by ague, 
and the most they can do is to keep it off fora few 
days, with quinine. He had suffered with it for 
four years, but had been free from it since last July- 

Another man came here for the Bath, who says 
that he suffers from rheumatism, that it has cost 


This man was at- : 





him seven hundred dollars the past three years; he 
has tried the Turkish Bath in Europe, and knows 
it will cure him. Whether it will or not remains to 
be seen. 

But, to return to the ague: suppose a village of 
one thousand inhabitants, about one-third of whom 
are men and women, earning a dollar a day. If 
they have the same proportion only of ague as we 
have had in our family, one hundred and sixty-six 
of these people would each lose twenty-seven days’ 
work, or twenty-seven dollars ; a loss to the entire 
village of four thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two dollars annually. 

The above seems to be an enormous tax for one 
village to pay for the privilege of being sick, but 
I feel sure from my own observation and inquiries 
in this vicinity, that it is far below the actual tax 
paid yearly by this population. If any one doubts 
it, let him look for a moment at the expense that 
the fever and ague has been to our family for four 
years past, remembering that we are more healthy 
than the average of people; our death-rate is con- 
siderably below that of the general population ; our 
mode of living and care in nursing, is far ahead of 
any thing that can be provided in the ordinary 
household, so that our experience should be con- 
sidered more than a fair basis upon which to form 
a just estimate. 


Our family does not exceed fifty persons. We 
have not a man who is worth to us less than 
two dollars a day, and the places of our women in 
the printing-office and elsewhere, could not be 
supplied at any less. Indeed, it may fairly be con- 
sidered that two dollars for our men and women, 
taking the family through, would be a_ very 
low average, but, to be within bounds and beyond 
all dispute, we will call it one dollar aday. We 
find then that for the past four years, we have paid 
an annual tax to the ague of twenty-five adult pa- 
tients, whose average loss of time has amounted to 
twenty-seven dollars each or a total annual expense 
of six hundred and seventy-five dollars; and this 
does not include any expense for medicine, nursing, 
traveling, etc., nor the loss of life which no money 
value can represent. So that our estimate is ex- 
ceedingly low; yet this enormous tax is just as real 
and more onerous than if the town or State had 
taxed us the same amount, and our property depre- 
ciates in proportion to the amount of such taxation. 
Now this same proportion for a village of one 
thousand persons would give an annual tax to fever 
and ague, of six thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, or nearly seven per cent. on an invested 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars; and the 
real estate in that place must of necessity have 
depreciated, at least, that amount; but take into 
consideration the dread of living ir a sickly place, 
and it is not difficult or unreasonable to suppose 
that the real depreciation may be at least five times 
that amount. 


See then the importance of this movement 
that we are making, to the real estate owners 
of this town. These figures that we give are 
no mere fancy of our brains, but a practical 
matter. Within the past few months we have in- 
duced expensive skilled work-people to come to 
this town; they liked our employ and would gladly 
have remained with us but the fear of the fever 
proved too much for them and they sought more 
genial climes. In self-defense, and in defense of 
our property, we are providing against casualty by 
disease as we would provide against fire and storm 
and tempest ; and if the wealthy and influential men 
of this place can be induced to promote the plans 
we have laid, the ague can, undoubtedly, be cleared 
out from this neighborhood and Wallingford will 
once more become the healthiest as it is one of the 
prettiest of New England towns. 

I have to report the surrender to the Turkish 
Bath treatment of the last case of ague, in our 
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family. We are now entirely free from the disease. 
So much for faith and the Turkish Bath! 
W.C., Fune 19, 1875. A. E. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


THE fruit department are making 2,000 straw- 
board strawberry baskets—Payne’s Patent. 


AT 7 o’clock those who are interested assem- 
ble in the Hall, to hear Mr. Underwood read Mr. 
Beach’s address to the jury, in the Beecher-Tilton 
case. 


Our boiler-man reports that we consume eight 
hundred tons of coal in the family per annum. 


AT the dinner table the other day, one of the lit- 
tle boys surprised Mrs. S., who was serving him by 
asking, 

“If Christ had been a naughty man, we couldn’t 
have had a Savior, could we ?” 


WE hear of frost and cold weather extending 
from Maine to Oregon. We have, fortunately, ex- 
perienced nothing damaging from either. Mr. 
Seymour says that one night our tomatoes and 
pumpkins were slightly nipped, and that is all. 


Tus has been a week of arrivals and departures. 
Monday morning Mr. S. W. Nash and Master 
Ormond started for W. C. by way of Springfield. 
At noon of the same day Dr. Cragin and A. S. 
Hobart left for the same place by way of New 
York; on Tuesday, G. D. Allen, Mrs. Clark, Miss 
A. E. Hamilton and Miss Ida Kelly left for W. C. 
also by the way of New York; on the evening of 
the same day Mr. E. S. Nash left for W. C. by the 
way of Springfield. Then on Wednesday Mr. 
Woolworth, Mrs. L. L. Burt and Miss C. M. 
Leonard, left the W. C. family for O. C. via. New 
York, and while in the city had a pleasant but un- 
expected meeting with the two companies who had 
just left from here. After a delightful promenade 
together through Central Park, they parted, each 
company taking its destined route. 


NOTES ON CROQUET. 

Our Croquet ground is a place where individua] 
characteristics are unconsciously displayed to the 
discerning eye of a spectator looking on for diver- 
sion without exertion. The grand rallying time 
for croquet comes after our late dinner, when the 
labors of the day are mainly over. The first to 
come area group of young men. These strip to 
their work, when the weather permits, and with 
carefully-selected implements fall to. They are 
hard hitters; make long shots; area little profes- 
sional perhaps; but they aim at scientific play, an 
element of which is “the wrist motion,” a desirable 
thing to cultivate. A three-ball game suits them 
best. 

The next arrivals are a class of middle-aged 
men, some of them grayheaded. They frequently 
exhibit the enthusiasm of youth as the game be- 
comes absorbing. 

After the crowd of men has somewhat thinned, 
the women rally out. Their principal object in 
play is outdoor air, exercise and amusement; for 
this reason they do not pursue the pastime with 
that unrelenting seriousness which the men con- 
sider necessary in games of skill. It is doubtful 
whether they—the women—ever object to being 
hit, on the ground that a point must be made first. 
But they are precisely the element needed to soften 
the sternness of the men and* make the game a 
pleasurable recreation. 

Several of the nice points in the game, our play- 
ers are well up in: for example, allowing your ad- 
versary to throw away his shot upon you from 
having failed to make a point, going through an 





arch at an oblique angle, and spotting a ball at the 
other end of the field; combining on one side to 
break up combinations on the other, etc. Some 
players have such skill, that when an opponents’ 
ball is captured, the owner at once retires to a seat, 
and watches, with what cool patience he can com- 
mand, his skillful antagonist make point after point, 
completing perhaps, the entire circuit before he has 
made a second stroke. 

Some people are so solicitous for the progress 
of their ball, that their countenances index their 
varying luck. Others show naught but cool in- 
difference. Some stand erect, others stoop and 
make calipers of themselves, and these latter gen- 
erally conquer. 

In conclusion, let us sketch an ideal croquet 
ground. First, an asphaltum floor, perfect in con- 
struction, level, hard and spacious. A circular seat 
running around it. A buffer or guard to keep the 
balls in bounds. Balls of ivory, mallets of lignum- 
vite. This would make the game approximate to 
exactness. A PLAYER. 

BIRDS came early last year, but they had to pay 
dearly for their impatience, as Jack Frost was quite 
tardy in packing up for other regions. This year 
they tarried longer in some more genial climes, but 
when they did come they were in greater numbers 
and their variety was greater than usual. They 
have been and still are very charming, to both the 
ear and heart of the lovers of music and song. 
Even the Brown Thrush (Thrasher, of New Eng- 
land) favored us with a call and gave us a treat of 
his exquisite and Nightingale-like song; for some 
unknown cause, he had forsaken these parts for 
nearly fifteen years. 

The Wood Thrush and the Hermit also have 
visited us—with short calls and grateful music. 
Several other varieties that used to keep at a dis- 
tance, besides a number of species unknown to us, 
have cheered us with their peculiar and pleasing 
melody. : 

Then the Martins are returning again with their 
lively twitter and joyous gambols. Sorrow and 
sighing seem unknown to them. Long did we try te 
coax these glossy beauties to our home, making 
first small then large houses for their accommo- 
dation, and seeking in every way to convince them 
that we were their friends. But like birds of an- 
other feather, after peeping and peering into every 
crack and cranny, they left to our regret. Still 
we hoped that they would return better informed of 
our motives concerning them. At length a pair of 
these—small black and white Martins—ventured 
to build them a nest and raise a family. The next 
season a pair of the aristocratic, purple-mantled 
variety took lodgings, and nobly sustained their 
reputation as “jolly companions every one.” 
They have been increasing in confidence and num- 
bers for two or three years since, until we have 
about enough to play their part well among the 
feathered band of musicians. 

As our trees grow larger we hope to attract more 
choice songsters to our grounds, for to hear their 
joyous notes turns our hearts in thankfulness to 
God. Welcome the birds. c. 2 


H. W. B., who has been absent for a few days 
on agency business, writes us from the metropolis, 
of the famous 

“GILMORE’S SUMMER GARDEN :” 
“New York, Fune 12, 1875. 

“Among the summer novelties of New York city 
probably Gilmore’s Garden concerts stand first. 
It is about three weeks since they were begun, and 
they are now in the full tide of success. I can 
not but think that Barnum’s Roman Hippodrome 
building is, in this instance, put to a more artistic 
use than it has been hitherto. The original con- 
ception of the structure, in its mammoth propor- 





tions, was evidently worthy of a Barnum; but the 
metamorphosis which the interior has recently un- 
dergone in the hands of Messrs. Shook and 
Marston of the Union Square Theater, shows an 
elegance of taste and refinement, never exhibited in 
the building before. It is truly sublime and won- 
derful. . 


“The building itself is capable of holding 
15,000 people. From 18,000 to 20,000 could 
probably crowd into it. As is well known it covers 
the entire space between 26th- and 27th-streets 
north and south, and between 4th-Avenue and 
Madison Avenue east and west. 


“ Entering the building from Madison Avenue, 
in the evening, the spectacle to me, was gorgeous 
and almost bewildering. I had read nothing 
about it—save the bare announcement in the papers 
—and my expectations were not in the least awak- 
ened. I hope I may be pardoned, therefore, if I 
express something of the surprise which greeted 
me. I was fatigued from a hard days’ work, and 
went only at the urgent request of a friend; but 
so entertained was I by what I saw, that my weari- 
ness soon left me. 

“The first thing that strikes the eye is the vast 
display of colored lights and their very unique 
arrangement. They are generally arch-shaped ; 
they extend from one side of the building to the 
other like huge rainbows, while underneath them, 
extending under the racing-course of the old Hip- 
podrome, are archway lights of lesser magnitude. 
These lights or the globes that inclose them, alter- 
nate in color including red, green, blue, orange and 
white. Besides these there are circular jets of gas 
lights, the largest of which is suspended over the 
music-stand in the center of the building. This 
vast array of artificial light is made to flash forth 
by an electric battery and when a-blaze makes a 
kind of noon-day of the night, in that vast amphi- 
theater. 

“The second thing that catches the eye is the 
cascade in the east or 4th-Avenue end of the 
building. The sheet of water is perhaps fifteen or 
twenty feet broad and in its thirty or forty feet fall 
is made to pass over a succession of four or five 
rocky steps and finally spreads out into a wide pool, 
which is filled with aquatic plants and beautiful 
gold fishes. This mystic though real river is 
made to issue from a cavernous grotto which with 
its glittering stalactites suspended from the ceiling 
above, and its thick evergreen trees on either side 
of the entrance, made visible by a powerful calcium 
light, gives one the impression of a sudden trans- 
fer to some weird sphere of which he may have 
sometime dreamed rather than known. The effect, 
to me, passes description. The highest style of 
art makes one forget art in the contemplation of 
nature which art represents. If this is what Mr. 
R. Marston aimed at in this ingenious product of 
his fancy he certainly succeeded. 

“Besides this central point of attraction there 
are beds of flowers and grass plats, and summer 
houses, and winding walks and fountains, and 
statuary, and last, though not least, Gilmore’s 
military band of one hundred instruments discours- 
ing music of a high order. Of this last I could speak 
with enthusiasm and at length but the pressure of 
other things forbids. Suffice it to say that with the 
saxophone—as played by Lefevre, the flute by 
Bracht, the euphonium by Letsch, the clarionet by 
Kegel and the cornet by Arbuckle, for soloist, with 
an appropriate accompaniment under the leader- 
ship of Gilmore this is by far the best band of its 
kind in this country. 

“Touching the Garden as a whole, I am per- 
sonally unable to make any comparison, but will 
venture to introduce the following from a corres- 
pondent of the Graphic: 

***Tt is doubtful if there exists a larger or more taste 
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fully arranged garden in the world. Certainly none to 
which the public have access. The music gardens of 
London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic and Hamburg 
suffer by the comparison. Some one may excel in a 
minor feature, but taken as a whole New York may 
boast of the largest and best appointed.’ 

“H. w. B.” 


THERE is much real good sense expressed in the 
following lines sent us by our friend S. P. Yoder: 


BE KIND TO THE LIVING. 





BY S. P. YODER. 
Be kind to the living, be kind to the living, 
Ere the cold clods of earth o’er their coffins are spread ; 
To those that are near thee be mild and forgiving, 
But waste not thy flattering words on the dead. 
Be kind to the living! Why heap with abuse 
Poor, sensitive, suffering mortals, I pray,— 
And then load them with praise as soon as they lose 
The power of hearing a word that you say! 


Be kind to the living; let wrongs be forgiven 

While those who have injured thee stand by thy side ; 
Sweet words of forgiveness, O ! let them be given 

Ere the penitent soul has crossed the “‘ dark tide.”’ 
Be kind to the living ; high tombstones can ne’er 

Make amends for harsh treatment bestowed in the past ; 
Nor flattering speeches atone for the sneer, 

Or word of derision in mem’ry held fast. 


No matter what others are doing or saying, 

Be kind while thy friends yet around thee are seen ; 
When life has departed and forms are decaying, 

They’ll give thee no thanks for thy sorrow, I ween. 
Be kind to the living wherever you go, 

Death to thee then will lose one-half of its dread, 
For no tears of remorse in bitterness flow 

Where love is the motive by which men are led. 

Vistula, Ind. 


THE death of Mr. DeLatre, recorded in last 
week’s issue, was an event as un-looked-for by the 
Community, as it must have been to many of our 
readers. Although well-advanced in life, Mr. D 
had hardly a suspicion of old age about him. His 
silvered hair alone told that youth was past. Aside 
from that, his whole deportment bespoke life and 
health; his step was elastic; his countenance hale 
and ruddy ; his manner buoyant; and every thing 
about him denoted a great fund of vitality. 


It was such a strange thing tor him to be ailing, 
that no one suspected he was seriously ill, until 
within a few days of his death. He was attacked 
suddenly with pleurisy which had troubled him for 
several days, when he began to get better so that 
he was able to attend the evening meeting. Then 
followed a relapse of the disease, from which he 
died in two days. 

Some idea of his character as well as of the 
feelings of the family in regard to him, may be 
formed from the following summary of remarks 
made at a public gathering after his death : 


“Mr. DeLatre has been firm and loyal ever 
since our first acquaintance with him in 1849,” 
was the unanimous verdict of all who were present. 
One recalled his first letter to the Community 
written at that time, and how it enlisted the sym- 
pathy of all, especially G. W. Noyes. H. W. B. 
said, “I saw him for the first time at his own 
house. I was interestedin him then. Since he has 
been a member of our family I have had a growing 
appreciation of him, and loved him very much. 
He has been very quiet—not so prominent in our 
business organizations as.some; but he has filled 
a certain sphere that no one else could fill so well. 
I still look upon him as a dear brother.” 

“Another said Mr. D. had never made us any 
trouble. He had always had a lively appreciation 
of and interest in every thing that promoted the 
welfare of the Community. W. A. H. said he 
should think of him and love him as he had done. 
He was a man of great faith, and was very happy 
in his faith; he was remarkably free from the 
spirit that likes to be greatest; he was contented 
to serve in any place, and did it cheerfully; he 
was uniformly genial, polite and brotherly; and 
very free from evil-thinking and speaking. One said 





that Mr. D. had learned to be independent of out- 
ward circumstances for his happiness, but found 
it in God. 

At another session these remarks were made : 

W. A. H.—Thereis one feature in Mr. DeLatre’s 
character I wish we could make much of—the 
faculty he had of enjoying little things. That is 
one great secret of happiness ; and he had it to.a re- 
markable degree. He obtained a great amount of 
pleasure from such things as the singing of the 
birds, the blooming of the flowers, trees laden with 
fruit. It seems to me we can cultivate that faculty 
more than we now do; especially if we learn to 
find God in our circumstances—in the little events 
of life as well as in the large ones. It is a temp- 
tation of the devil that we must have some great 
pleasure in order to be happy; go to Europe or to 
California, or if we think of music, we must hear 
some of the best singers or players. I have ad- 
mired Mr. DeLatre’s faculty for contenting him- 
self with little things. 


E. S. B.—I have always admired that faculty in 
Mr. DeLatre. It seems to be accompanied by the 
trait of desiring little things. On one occasion, 
Mr. Delatre having a spare day, took some lunch- 
eon and went to Joppa to hear a wood-thrush 
sing. He had heard there was one within a 
mile or two of the station, and he found it. He 
was highly delighted in hearing that bird. I envy 
his faculty of getting so much enjoyment out of 
such things. 

F. P. H.—He was a good musician himself, and 
yet enjoyed hearing a bird sing more than to hear 
fine music. 

G. W. H.—That reminds me of the way he used 
to work up his part when he belonged to the or- 
chestra. He used to render his part very finely. 
He would study it closely to find out the very best 
way to perform it. 

T. L. P.—The faculty of enjoying little things 
is an evidence of refinement in one’s life and spirit. 
I think in Mr. DeLatre’s later years, he turned 
largely in that direction. He would sometimes 
speak of a passage in the Bible or some item of 
spiritual experience thathad given him a great deal 
of enjoyment, and occupied his thoughts. He would 
make as much of that as he did years ago of 
the singing of the birds. 


WALLINGFORD. 


A GENTLEMAN named Calvin S. Cole, from New 
York city, called at the office to-day, his object be- 
ing to negotiate for joining the Community. He 
had read Nordhoff—was an Episcopalian ; and his 
social position in society was indicated by his ref- 
erences to Judges of the Supreme Court, and heavy 
commercial men. He had also an acquaintance 
with the late Dr. Taylot, and Noah Porter, of Yale 
College; was related to Mrs. Gerritt Smith; was 
born in Virginia, and before the war a slaveholder ; 
had owned at one time 40,000 acres of land in 
West Virginia, which he never considered worth 
looking after. For the last six years until quite re- 
cently, has been President of the U. S. Tea Com- 
pany in New York. Told some pitiful stories 
about tea-houses, all of which he said imported 
silk as well as tea. One concern had lost $40,000 
in teas and $70,000 in silk. We represented to 
the gentleman as politely as we could the difficul- 
ty of trying to join us at present A. walked with 
him to the Depot, where he urged that his request 
might be considered by the Community. 


AN OFFENSE TO THE BROWNS. 
A London correspondent of the N. Y. Zimes 
relates this: 
“ A member of Parliament the other day, in dis- 
cussing some question about the Established 
Church, chanced to remark that a certain pretense 





of liberality.that he was denouncing, reminded him 
of the lines: 
—**Mr Brown, 
Out of his great bounty 
Built a bridge at the expense of the county.” 

“This was reproduced in various newspapers, 
including the Spectator, and to everbody’s astonish- 
ment, a Mr. Brown of Liverpool, comes forward 
and insists that this is a personal attack on himself. 
It was supposed, of course, that the lines in ques- 
tion were of ancient date, and, indeed, I be'ieve 
that this is really the case. But the Browns and 
the Smiths are troublesome people to deal with, 
and if you mention the names in an unflattering 
way, there are thousands of them ready to claim 
your scalp for having insulted them personally. 

“It is so perhaps in America.” 

OF BIRDS. 

In a late number of Harper's Monthly, is an 
article entitled, ‘Do Birds Improve as Architects” 
from which we copy the following: 


“With the robin (7urdus migratorius, Linn.) the 
curious will find every form of architecture, from the rude 
mud nest, up to quite an elaborately constructed domi- 
cile. These mud nests compare favorably with the log 
cabins of the early settlers. 

“ Last spring I had a table standing in the grove, on 
which were a number of pots of the Venus’s fly-trap 
(Dionza muscipula). A robin espied them, and made 
up her mind that the moist, black, mucky earth in which 
the plants were growing was just what she needed—and 
so handy too, only a few feet from the tree she had se- 
lected in which to build her mud domicile. She had 
already carried off two of the plants with a quantity of 
the earth before I caught her at the mischief. Being an 
early riser, she had the advantage of me. I had the 
plants moved to the piazza, amidst her scolding and pro- 
testing. Her mate too, attracted by her clatter, came 
and added his protest. I left the two pots of earth from 
which she had abstracted the plants, and took a seat to 
watch the dénouement. She eyed me pretty closely. 
Seeming to satisfy herself that I had no hostile in- 
tentions, she returned to the pots I had lett, and rapidly 
proceeded with the building, using her breast and feet 
for a trowel. She may have worked an hour in this 
way, aud then I saw no more of her until toward even- 
ing. when she finished up her work by lining the nest 
with a few mouthfuls of coarse dry grass. 

“Only a few rods distant, another robin was building 
with entirely different material. For the main body of 
the structure, she used fine fibrous roots and twine; she 
then added clean damp moss (sfhagnum) instead of 
mud, which she must have gone at least a mile to obtain. 
She interwove long hurse-hair and fine dry grass to hold 
the moss in place. It took her four or five days to com- 
plete the structure, whereas the mud nest was finished 
the same day it was commenced, 

“As far as I have been able to ascertain, the male 
robin never assists in building. This is not because he 
domineers over the female, refusing to do his share of 
the work, for she is evidently the master-spirit and he 
the poor hen-pecked subordinate. She probably con- 
siders him incapable of so great an undertaking as to 
assist in the construction of even a mud cabin. Never- 
theless, he is very watchful and solicitous while she is at 
work and during incubation; and when the young are 
hatched he does as much for their support while in the 
nest as the female; and as soon as they leave the nest 
she shirks all the responsibility of protecting and pro- 
viding for them upon him, while she proceeds to build 
another domicile or to fit up the old one. By this 
judicious management upon her part, she succeeds in 
rearing three broods in one season, while most other 
birds rear but two. 

“The male must find his task rather arduous with 
this young household thrown upon his care, their gap- 
ing, never-satisfied mouths around him. 

“Recently I was the witness of quite an amusing 
scene. The male robin brought his young family from 
the mud cabin, nearly as large as himself by this time, 
to some raspberry bushes. The bushes were supported 
by narrow strips of board nailed to posts. This gave 
the birds secure footing while plundering the fruit, 
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Two of the speckled-breasts helped themselves to the 
fruit, but the third one kept close to the father with 
gaping mouth, In vain the parent flew from one sup- 
port to another; the persistent offspring was close to 
his side; he seemed determined not to help himself 
Finally the parent, seeming to lose patience, gave him a 
tap on the head, and then coolly proceeded to regale 
himself with the fruit. The young one now shut his 
mouth for a tittle time, but soon was gaping again; upon 
this the irate father was more severe, and gave him 
quite a drubbing, as much as to say, ‘ Now help your- 
self and stop your gaping!’ But he continued to pro- 
vide his young family with insects several days after 
this incident. 

“Parental chastisement was inflicted in this case evi- 
dently for the good of the young one, or why would he 
have continued to supply them with insects, which were 
more difficult to obtain? 

“A close observer of birds can not fail to see that 
they exercise reason and forethought not only in the 
management of the young, but in many other things.” 


Sir Francis Hincks, late Minister of Finance in 
the Dominion Government, was married to Mrs. 
Emily Louisa Sullivan, widow of Judge R. B. Sul- 
livan, at Toronto, on Monday last. Sir Francis 
and Lady Hincks left Toronto on the same day for 
a tour on the Continent of Europe. Lady Hincks 
is a sister of our beloved Community brother, RS. 
DeLatre, whose death we announced last week. 


THE NEWS. 


The Count Van Arnim is again on trial in Berlin. 

The coal-miners in the Schuylkill region have mostly 
resumed work. 

The American rifle team has arrived in Dublin and 
is being very handsomely entertained by their Irish 
opponents. 


It is reported that the long strife between the 
Pennsylvania Central and Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
roads is nearly atanend. Articles of agreement have 
been drawn up which will fix uniform rates and prevent 
ruinous competition. 


The session of the Prussian Diet was formally closed 
June 15. Prince Bismarck has retired to his country 
seat, alter having received the foreign representatives 
and given them assurances of the peaceful disposition 
of Germany. 


‘There has been considerable excitement the past week 
over the indictment of the great firm of H. B. Claflin 
& Co., of New York, for dealing in smuggled silk 
goods. It is not probable, however, that the heads of 
the firm were aware of the wrong acts of their buyer. 


Germany is taking legislature steps with a view to 
making gold, instead of silver, the basis of currency. 
That country has $300,000,000 of silver coin to sell. 
Silver has depreciated fifty-five pence to the pound in 
Europe, owing to the immense increase in the quantity 
mined during the past few years. If this process goes 
on, silver will soon become demonetized. 


The steamship Vicksburg, of the Dominion Line, 
plying between Quebec and Liverpool, encountered a 
vast ice floe in the Atlantic, May 31, and became 
surrounded by it. A little later the vessel labored 
heavily and was.struck aft by a large mass of ice which 
carried away the propeller and stove a hole through the 
port quarter. At six o'clock A. M. June 1, she was in 
such an unsafe condition that the boats were lowered 
and carried forty-four persons from the vessel. Sixty- 
seven persons were left on board and the vessel sank at 
about 10 o’clock, A. M. 


The long trial in Brooklyn is drawing near its close, 
Mr. Beach, counsel for the plaintiff, is making the final 
argument. 
follow, and then the verdict.- The case retains its 
interest and causes a vast amount of discussion all over 
the country. 
through the irrepressible newspapers. One sends a re- 
porter to interview Mr. Frank Carpenter, the artist. 
Another ferrets out a druggist who says he sold Mr. Beech- 
er an ounce of prussic acid, with which he was to destroy 





The judge’s charge to the jury will soon | 


New bits of evidence keep leaking out | 


himself, and so on. It will probably be a long time yet 
before the case will cease to be mentioned. 

There has been a terrible earthquake in New Grenada 
which devastated the whole valley of Cucuta, near the 
Venezuelan frontier. It is said that 16,000 persons lost 
their lives by it. The valley of Cucuta is in the 
Province of Pamlona, a mountainous section of New 
Grenada, in which the peak of Almorzadero, 12,860 feet 
high, is situated. In this region traces of the most 
violent volcanic action are visible on every hand. This 
action is of so recent a date as in many places to keep 
the soil in a heated condition. Some idea of the 
severity of this shock may be had by comparing it with 
that which occurred at Lisbon Nov. 1, 1775, that being 
the most destructive earthquake recorded in history. 
The disturbances at Lisbon began about nine o’clock iu 
the morning. A hollow, rumbling, thunder-like sound 
was heard, although the weather was clear; and this 
was followed by an immense upheaval of the ground by 
which a vast number of buildings were destroyed. In 
the whole region about 60,000 persons lost their lives, 
and on the opposite side of the Medeterranean in 
Morocco, the earth opened and swallowed a town with 
8,000 inhabitants. 


The New York Court of Appeals has rendered a 
decision in the case of William M. Tweed, reversing 
the decision of the lower court, and ordering Tweed’s 
discharge from custody, on the ground that the cumu- 
lative sentence, amounting in all to twelve years, was 
illegal. This decision is causing much excitement in 
New York city. It is probable that he will be im- 
mediately re-arrested on other charges. The New York 
Times says: 


“In view of the fact that the cumulative form of 
Tweed’s sente~ce vitiated it, a synopsis of the sentence 
will prove of interest. Tweed was sentenced by Judge 
Noah Davis in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, on 
Saturday, Nov. 22, 1873, to twelve years’ imprisonment, 
and fined $12,500. 

“In passing sentence Judge Davis said that the ver- 
dict could not have been other than it was, without a 
violation ot their oaths by the jurors, the proof being 
simply a mathematical demonstration of the guilt of the 
accused. The prisoner had perverted his high powers 
in a manner more infamous, more outrageous than any 
instance of a like ‘character in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Instead of protecting the public, he had plundered 
it. One great and powerful leading paper of this city 
was the first to drag to light and hold up to the public 
eye these infamous frauds, and its efforts had been well 
seconded by honorable men of all parties. Judge Davis 
then said: ‘It is the duty of the court to pronounce 
upon you a sentence that may be in some degree ade- 
quate to your crime.’ 

“On the fourth count of the indictment, Tweed was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, and a fine of 
$250. This imprisonment he has more than served out, 
and the fine has been paid. The other terms of im- 
prisonment going to make up the aggregate twelve 
years were as follows: On the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth counts, one year and $250 fine; on the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth counts, same penalty; on 
the thirteeth, fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth counts, 
same penalty; on the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth counts, same penalty; on the twenty-first 
twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth counts, 
same penalty ; on the twenty-fifth twenty-sixth, twenty- 
seventh, and twenty-eighth counts, same penalty; on 
the twenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty-first, and thirty-second 
counts, same penalty; on the thirty-third, thirty-fourth, 
thirty-fifth, and thirty-sixth counts, same penalty; on 
the two hundred and thirteenth, two hundred and four- 
teenth, two hundred and fifteenth, and two hundred an 
sixteenth counts, same penalty; on the thirty-seventh, 
thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, and fortieth counts, same 
penalty; on the sixty-ninth, seventieth, seventy-first, 
and seventy-second counts, same penalty. On all the 
other counts except the first, second, and third, on 





which Tweed was sentenced to pay a fine of six cents | 


each, he was fined $250, and in relation to all the fines 
he was ordered to stand committed until they were paid. 
This sentence was pronounced on the theory of Mr. 
Tremain, who, in moving for judgment, said that there 
should be judgment on al) the 204 counts, identical as 
to the similar counts, consecutive as to the different 
offenses. In other words, there were 204 on fifty-one 
counts, four counts going to each account, and the four 
counts of each set embracing two distinct offenses.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. Svo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New An: ~ica,” Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humy>rey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. ‘ 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. ? 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘“‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N° Y. 
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